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APPRECIATIONS 


What readers are saying of recent numbers of Art and Archaeology 


“My very sincere congratulations to you and collaborators for your splendid number 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY on the Chaco Canyon. It is a model of its kind. Maps, pictures, 
variety of articles, well informed, well written, of great educational value on one principal 
subject, so that the issue is like a monograph of the Chaco Canyon. I showed it to one of 
my classes and some students were so interested that they asked me to obtain copies for 
them.”—Dr. E. B. RENAuD, University of Denver. 


“I cannot refrain from adding my personal appreciation of the value of ArT AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, especially in the work I am attempting in Ancient History. I am making 
constant use of the illustrations in my teaching and I have frequently referred to special 
articles in the bound volumes as a part of my assigned readings.”—Epwarp A. BECHTEL, 
New Orleans. 


“I was much pleased with the Christmas Number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY and 
congratulate you on its fine appearance. Enclosed you will find P. O. order for ten 
copies.”—J. Marron Dunpas, Washington. D. C. 


“From a child I have been enthusiastic over prehistoric times, excavations of buried 
cities, etc., and your beautiful magazine gives me much pleasure in its monthly visits.”— 
Henry W. GustINE, Chicago. 


“We have duly received the February Number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, and must 
say that this is without doubt one of the most perfect and beautiful specimens of printing 
that has ever come to our notice. This refers not only to the half tone illustrations, but 
to the type and the various ornaments.”—SiGMUND ULLMAN Co., New York. 


In devoting the December number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY exclusively to “La Belle 
France,” the editors have rendered a distinct service to American culture. 


M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador, says in “L’Envoi,” his greetings at the open- 
ing: “The thinkers of the two races, giving a fruitful example of help and union, passed 
on the torch to one another: Bacon influencing Descartes, who influenced Locke, who in- 
fluenced our Encyclopaedists whose action may be traced on this as well as on ‘the other 
side of the ocean, in the work of Franklin, Emerson, William James.” 


“Paris: Inspiration and Guide of Art” is George Lecomte’s offering, with eight 
beautiful illustrations. “Lyons: Centre of Art and Archaeology” is discussed by Cath- 
erine Beach Ely. Dr. Carroll gives a striking review, with seven illustrations, of “The 
Empress Eugenie and the Art of the Second Empire.”—La France, February, 1921. 


“ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY,” une revue qui est a la fois exquise et €rudite et qui est 
publi¢e mensuellement 4 Washington, D. C., a rendu grand honneur 4 la belle France 
dans son numéro de Noel. 


Tous ses articles du mois de Décembre traitent soit de lieux soit de personnages du 
pays bien-aimé. Les illustrations aussi, qui sont toutes vraiment belles et dignes d‘étre 
encadrees, ont pour sujets des choses a jamais chéres aux coeurs francais. 


Les premiers mots de la revue sont: “Envoi” gracieusement écrit par M. Jusserand, 
ambassadeur de France aux Etats-Unis. L’Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile est le dessin qui 
prete sa majeste au frontispice et a l’interieur, on trouve le Pantheon, Notre-Dame, 
YOpera et beaucoup d’autres pittoresques de Paris et ailleurs.—LE 
SEMEUR, January, 1921. 
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Statue of Aphrodite discovered by the Italians at Cyrene in North Africa. Now in the Museo 
delle Terme, Rome. 
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THE MEMORIALS OF ROME IN THE 
ITALIAN COLONIES 


By Gurpo Catza, 


Inspector of the Excavations and Monuments of Ancient Ostia. 


EAVE one’s country without leav- 
ing one’s fatherland! Yes, this 
is what we Italian archaeologists 

do when we climb mountains and cross 
over seas in search of the memorials of 
Rome. No joy can be more vital, no 
pride more just, than that of tracing the 
foot-prints left by Rome during her 
vast, world-wide dominion. A Latin 
inscription that repeats names we hear 
even to-day ;a tomb that makes the soil 
of the most distant and most desert and 
savage regions sacred to us; anaqueduct 
that, in the remotest parts of Africa or 
Asia, brings before our eyes long files of 
arches in the Roman Campagna; the 
paving-stones of a road that makes us 
re-live a thousand years of Latin con- 
quests and Latin triumphs—all these 
are discoveries having the double fasci- 
nation of scientific conquests and moral 
victories. ‘Therefore, Italian archae- 
ologists could not fail to be interested in 
the historical and archaeological re- 
searches, which the nations have been 
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making in the Italian colonies by means 
of scientific missions. ‘Though poorer 
than the others, Italy has been second 
to none; and, with that perfect good- 
fellowship, characteristic of Italian men 
of letters, she has tried to carry her 
scientific researches to places of which 
none have yet thought. And I take 
especial pleasure in describing to the 
readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY the, 
for the most part unpublished, studies 
and discoveries made by Italians in the 
Colonies of Libya, in the Algean and 
in Anatolia. 

Libya, the new colony that Italian 
arms gave back to us ten years ago, was 
the first field of exclusively Italian 
archaeological exploration outside our 
peninsula. The actual conquest of 
Libya was even hastened by this first 
Italian mission, which was led by our 
illustrious scientist Prof. Halbherr, the 
successful explorer of the Island of 
Crete, because the obstacles and perils 
encountered by the Italian mission were 
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so many that the Government deter- 
mined on the armed occupation of the 
country. 

As soon as the country had been 
conquered we continued the excavation 
and restoration of its most important 
monuments, as well as the archaeolog- 
ical exploration of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica—already initiated by that 
distinguished and lamented American, 
Mr. Richard Norton, whom ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY fittingly commemo- 
rated in December 1919. Valuable 
objects of art, that bear witness to the 
work accomplished by us, are now being 
collected in the two Italian museums at 
Tripoli and at Benghazi. One sole piece 
of sculpture, among the many found, 
has been taken to Rome, carrying a 
greeting from the ancient colony—the 
statue, that alone, might, perhaps, suf- 
fice to re-pay the expenses and perils of 
our war. ‘The beautiful Aphrodite 
from Cyrene, now in the Museo delle 
Terme, is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
in the whole world—were it possible to 
draw a comparison between the god- 
desses of beauty. According to the 
learned essay by Prof. L. Mariani, chief 
of the Italian Archaeological Office in 
Libya, this masterpiece is an original by 
a Greek artist of the IV century before 
Christ, perhaps Euphranor of Corinth. 
The goddess, carved in a block of the 
choicest Parian marble, transparent 
and warm in color, is represented nude 
in the style of the Anadyomene, rising 
from the sea-waves at the moment of her 
first appearance to mortals, and all wet 
and just pressing the water fiom her 
hair, and combing it. A sense of 
shame, a tremor of the body at contact 
with the air because of its nakedness, 
makes the delicate form shiver a little; 
and it is this ingenuous movement that 
renders the virgin nudity of the goddess 
perfectly chaste. This exquisite sculp- 
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ture was found in the great hall of the 
recently excavated baths, along with 
many other beautiful and interesting 
statues: two groups of the Graces, an 
Eros drawing his bow, a Satyr with the 
child Bacchus, a Hermes in the manner 
of Polyclitus, and the colossal statue of 
Alexander the Great. ‘This whole fig- 
ure, cast in a solemn mould, breathes 
force and power, and is animated by 
the genius of the hero. It is an inter- 
esting sculpture both because it may 
perhaps be a copy of Alexander with 
the lance by the sculptor Lysippus, 
and also because the face shows us the 
portrait, not of the idealized Alexander, 
but of the great leader, thoughtful, yet 
daring in action, who meditates his 
great undertakings, his battles and 
conquests. 

All these sculptures were overthrown 
by one of those earthquakes that were 
among the causes of the decadence of 
Cyrenaica toward the close of the IV 
century B.c. The splendid Hall of 
the Thermae, which was divided in 
three parts by beautiful Corinthian 
columns with transenne formed by the 
two groups of the Graces, must have 
been like a museum; and it was here 
that the people loitered while waiting 
for their baths. 

These excavations and discoveries 
have thrown light upon every aspect of 
history and life in ancient times, as well 
as upon art. An inscription tells of a 
road from Cyrene to Apollonia that was 
re-built by the Emperor Hadrian in 118, 
because it had been tumulto iudaico 
eversa et corrupta; that is: broken up 
and destroyed by the Jews from Egypt 
and Cyrenaica during an insurrection 
when 220,000 Greeks and Romans were 
massacred. 

These excavations—among them 
that of a Temple of Jove with a beauti- 
ful statue of the god—have been sup- 
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AGHERMES (Cyrenaica): Roman Tombs. 


plemented by scientific studies in the 
City of Benghazi, the antique Berenice. 
The vast necropolis, rich in tombs and 
funeral ornaments, has been explored 
with the result that the history of this 
city, which existed for ten centuries, 
may now be seen in the light of the 
various civilizations under which she 
developed—the indigenous, Hellenic 
and Roman. YTeuchira, the city on 
which Anthony tried in vain to impose 
the name Cleopatris, after the Queen of 
Egypt whom he madly loved, and 
which still displays her solid walls even 
to-day; Barce with her magnificent 
tombs; Ptolemais with the imposing 
ruins of walls, gates and cisterns and 
the beautiful arcades of the Agora and 
harbor; Apollonia, which was also 
destroyed by an earthquake, yet, like 
the others, displays the ruins of an 
aqueduct, a theatre and a mole; and, 
last of all, Cyrene, with rich tombs cut 
in the rock and immense cisterns, 
have been systematically investigated. 
Each and all illustrate for us the politi- 
cal history and the life of the people of 
these countries. 


The archaeological offices at Tripoli 
and in Tripolitania have not only 
executed the more pleasing part of their 
task—that of searching out and exca- 
vating monuments—but they have 
also been active in restoring and pre- 
serving those already existing. Thus, 
the Arch of Marcus Aurelius at Tripoli 
has been restored; considered as a 
whole with its sculptures and its daring 
architectural form, it is the most 
beautiful and important monument in 
the colonies. It was built by the 
municipal magistrates to celebrate the 
glory won by Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus in their recent victories 
over the Parthians. This arch was 
earthed up to the height of three 
meters; the interior transformed into a 
cinematograph, and, to further dis- 
honor it, the niches used as vegetable 
stalls. However, it has now been freed 
from all these barbarous disfigurements; 
and Apollo in his chariot drawn by 


griffins, and Athena in her car with the : 


winged sphinx surrounded by trophies 
and arms, again tell the glory of the 
Antonines. And the excavations in the 
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RuopEs: The Cavalieri’s Hospital, after the Italian restorations. 


Christian cemetery of Ain Zara serve to 
illustrate a whole period of religious 
history, limited until now to a simple 
list of bishops. 

But still more marvelous is the birth- 
place of the Emperor Septimius Severus, 
Septis Magna, which, sepulchered in 
sand, has reserved for us the surprise of 
discovering a city all of marble, with 
temples, a forum, a theatre, public 
baths and magnificent palaces, and 
among them that of Septimius Severus 
himself, built by him to commemorate 
his good fortune. There are testi- 
monials of ancient prosperity every- 
where: Sabratha, the last of the three 
cities of Tripolis, was the grain market 
of the coast of Sirtica, and presents an 
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imposing group of ruins. The mosaics 
found near Zliten are the most beautiful 
yet discovered on the African ccast. 
Their variety of design and vivacious 
coloring make the small squares with 
fishes and scenes of animal life, the 
battles of dwarfs, and the larger com- 
positions showing Judi gladiatorii and 
venationes worthy of having figured in 
the most splendid house of Imperial 
Rome. 

The dominion of the Arabs over these 
countries has led to no artistic develop- 
ment, and has dimmed all this splendor 
of life and art; but Latin civilization 
has returned, throwing light upon the 
past and continuing the glorious tra- 
ditions of Rome. 
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RHODES. 


A new history has also begun for the 
group of charming islands in the 
#Egean, known as the Sporades, of 
which the largest and most lovely is 
Rhodes. These islands were occupied 
by Italy in May 1917, and we at once 
began to restore that artistic beauty 
which is their greatest fascination. 
The energy of a vital civilization has 
accomplished marvels in spite of the 
traditional sluggishness of the Turkish 
Government. The most beautiful and 
interesting street of Rhodes, the via dei 
Cavalieri, commemorates in its name, 
which has always been Italian, the 
dominion of the Order of Knights of 
the principal Catholic States of Europe 
(1308-1522), the object of which was to 
keep the civilization of the Occident 


alive in the Orient. The old hospices 
of the various nations, which are in this 
street, have recovered the lines of their 
original architectural style, an archi- 
tecture that has, here at Rhodes, a 
typical local physiognomy, and _ indi- 
vidual characteristics which distinguish 
it from its parent-style, the French- 
Gothic. It was chiefly the French, 
Spanish, and Italians who influenced 
the special character of the public 
buildings of the city; but the military 
architecture of Rhodes is Italian, 
because it was directed and inspired by 
Italian military architects and based on 
Italian models. The hospital which 
the Knights erected as worthy to 
shelter their pious mission, undertaken 
for the entire Christian world, is, with 
its grandiose proportions and _indi- 
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vidual architectural style, the most 
conspicuous public building in Rhodes; 
and is also one of the most notable 
examples of that hospice-architecture 
which was transplanted into the Orient 
by the Latins. It was used as a 
military garrison by the Turks; but 
extensive and accurate restorations 
have now been completed, giving it 
once more the architectural lines of the 
XVI century. And our learned Prof. 
Maiuri has transformed it into a 
historical and archaeological museum, 
in which all the material illustrating 
the most antique civilizations of the 
Sporades is being collected. This mu- 
seum is divided into three sections: the 
Classic for Greek and Roman pre- 
historic, artistic, numismatic, and epi- 
graphic material; the Mediaeval for the 
material belonging to the period of the 
Knights; and the Ethnographical for 
the study of customs, art, and litera- 
ture, and the conditions of life down to 
the present time. So, this splendid and 
characteristic edifice has not only been 
saved as an artistic whole, but a new 
element of beauty has been lent to it. 
This museum, which is being con- 
tinually enriched by the explorations 
and excavations at Rhodes and on the 
islands, is one of the most characteristic 
and interesting museums in the Levant; 
it is, moreover a new beacon of Latin 
civilization, signalizing the marvelous 
energy of our race. 

Pindar’s song may, indeed, be sung 
again to-day: for Rhodes (the rose) 
blooms once more in all her matchless 
beauty, that daughter of the Sea and 
the Sun, whom the Sun begged and 
obtained from Jove, and who expanded 
from the waters like a flower. 


ANATOLIA. 


Before the War absorbed all the 
energy of the nations, we began to 
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open up another fruitful field of archae- 
ological exploration—Asia Minor, or, 
more precisely, Anatolia. An Italian 
commission had initiated active re- 
searches on this wide peninsula that 
juts out from the center of the Asiatic 
continent like a bridge between the 
Occident and the Orient, under the 
direction of a scholar of high standing, 
Prof. Roberto Paribeni, to whom I owe 
these interesting, unpublished details. 
Not only were there memorials of Rome 
to trace in this region, but all the long 
history of the peoples and kingdoms 
that succeeded each other in the pos- 
session of this marvelously beautiful and 
fertile land, from the almost fabulous 
Empire of the Etheii to the kingdoms of 
Lydia and Phrygia and Persia, and, last 
of all, the Greek and Roman colonies. 
This country, which saw the bloom of 
the first fruits of Hellenic genius, repre- 
sented to the Ancient World of the 
Mediterranean what America is for 
Modern Europe. But it is after its 
conquest by Alexander the Great, 
that, open at last to Hellenic civiliza- 
tion and culture, it enters the sphere of 
the Western World, and until the end 
of the Roman domination continues 
to be the land of wealth and happiness, 
the land of pomp and splendor, that 
neither knows nor measures nor spares 
her inexhaustible gold-mines, the goal 
dreamed of by the Roman governors 
who seek here the reward of the 
labors and fatigues of office. Very 
beautiful cities flourish on every hand, 
springing up, innumerable and im- 
mense either from the growth of the 
capitals of the small native states, or 
from the new metropolis founded by 
new sovereigns. It is quite natural 
that such a rich country should attract 
the dominating power of Rome. The 
most valorous generals try their arms 
against it, Sulla and Marius, Lucullus 
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and Pompey, Caesar and Crassus; anda 
horde of Roman merchants and traders 
invade it. But one must trace all these 
glorious memorials of the Past through 
the misery and desolation of the 
Present; for the end of the Roman 
domination signalized, for these coun- 
tries, also ruin and desolation which the 
Turkish government has always more 
and more accentuated. Though one 
sees at every kilometer the richest 
ruins of cities, and of castles and 
fortresses, of churches and monasteries, 
it takes a whole day’s hard walking to 
find the few houses of a wretched 
village, or a loathsome camp of jurukla 
with only a café under a shelter built of 
branches. 
ADALIA. 


The researches of the Italian Archae- 
ological Mission were made in the 
antique provinces of Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
Caria, Lycia, and Cilicia, that is: in the 
present vilayet of Koniaand Adana. A 
fertile field of work and study has been 
found in these provinces, although they 
were not the richest and most populous 
of Asia Minor. A base of operations 
was established in the most important 
center of this zone at Adalia, the 
antique Attalea, which looks out to sea 
from the summit of a rock, like a 
charming Hanum on the mysterious 
balcony of her house. The beautiful 
walls, which were originally Roman, 
have been partly demolished, in spite 
of protests from the Italian mission. 
There still remains, however, a monu- 
mental gate, which the city built and 
decorated in honor of the Emperor 
Hadrian, with the towers that stand 
beside it. Since the wall that hid it has 
been demolished, this monumental 
record of Rome triumphs over the little 
Turkish city with the splendor of its 
architecture and ornamentation; only 
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the gilded letters of the inscription are 
lacking, having emigrated to Constanti- 
nople some few years since. But the 
very first greeting one receives on land- 
ing at the little port of Adalia comes 
from another splendid memorial of 
Rome: the mausoleum of a Roman 
governor of the province, built on the 
line of the walls, so that other explorers 
have thought it a fortress. It has, 
instead, a well-known form and in 
many respects, recalls the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella on the Via Appia. A re- 
lief on the sides of this monument shows 
the fasces of the lictors, symbols of the 
empire attributed to Roman magis- 
trates. He was then a child of Rome, 
this unknown magistrate,who, buried far 
from his country, wished that the very 
architecture of his tomb should at once 
awaken the memory of the fatherland 
in those who disembarked on this 
distant shore. Many interesting Greek 
and Latin inscriptions have also been 
found at Adalia; and our mission is now 
studying the mosque at Giumzin, an 
excellent example of Byzantine art, also 
a minaret covered with azure-colored 
majolica which records the dominion of 
the sultans of Iconium. There are also 
beautiful ruins in the four other great 
antique cities of Pamphylia, which is 
now a desolate, uncultivated plain, 
although it has a wealth of water. At 
Perga, celebrated for a sanctuary of 
Artemis, there are the ruins of the walls 
and a theatre, and of a stadium that 
still has its tiers of seats in position, and 
of the vast necropolis with large carved 
sarcophagi. Prof. Paribeni has found 
an interesting inscription here dedicat- 
ed to a physician on whom Perga, his 
native city, and Seleucia conferred high 
honors, either for his unusual bravery or 
for the lectures on health and public 
hygiene that this follower of A%scul- 
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apius gave in the gymnasium. In this 
way, Sillyum, now at last identified 
beyond a doubt by numerous inscrip- 
tions, has been brought back to life, 
and Aspendus with her splendid, well- 
preserved theatre, carefully built after 
the Greek model. The floods of the 
Cydnus, the impetuous river that put 
Alexander the Great in peril of his life, 
have destroyed much in Cilicia, which 
was the active center of study during 
the Roman period. But mountainous 
Cilicia is beautiful and interesting 


beyond all others—aspera, as it was for _ 


the Greeks, and as Cicero found it, for 
he was its governor in his old age. 
High up in these mountains, whence, 
across low hills covered with flowering 
broom, the Island of Cyprus is seen 
smiling on the horizon, an antique city 
has been discovered near the modern 
village of Adana. This city, unknown 
until to-day, is completely hidden in a 
thick wood, but numerous inscriptions 
have been found in the vast necrop- 
olis, in which are many small mortuary 
temples and colossal sarcophagi with 
inscriptions and carvings. This is 
Soli, afterwards called Pompeiopolis for 
Pompey, who repopulated it with the 
pirates infesting the coast. Similar to 
Cilicia in nature and appearance is 
Lycia, characterized by tombs cut in 
walls of rock like the cells in a bee-hive, 
and by tall sarcophagi of several stories 
in imitation of the wocden houses of the 
first inhabitants of this region. 


PISIDIA. 


The most important discovery has, 
however, taken place in Pisidia; Pedne- 
lissos, quite a large and wealthy city, 
sought for in vain by former explorers, 
has been found and identified by the 
Italian mission. 

The site of these ruins is on the top of 
a mountainous group in the high valley 
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of the Cestrus about ten hours northeast 
of Adalia in the center of a zone that has 
been left desolate until now in the maps 
of ancient Asia Minor. ‘The city was 
divided into two parts: the lower city, 
the only accessible portion in the whole 
area of the antique city; and the upper 
city with imposing ruins hidden by 
thick, impenetrable undergrowth. The 
city, which was fortified within a poly- 
gon of walls, built on the irregulatities 
of the soil, still preserves the double 
circle of walls surrounding the acropolis; 
the towers and gates, the principal one 
of which is buried in sand, show us the 
defensive system of a Greek, not a 
Roman, city. The most important of 
the existing edifices, and also the best 
preserved, is the Agora, which occupies 
a plateau in the highest part. It was 
converted into a church during the 
Byzantine period; and there are still a 
few columns dividing it into three 
naves. Adjoining it was an arcade, 
and a temple of which there remain 
beautiful architectural fragments. 
Further on is a Sacellum Larum, a 
shrine cut in the rock, and the ruins of a 
temple built of stone blocks. Outside 
the city is what still exists of the Greek 
necropolis: two Heroa, like little quad- 
rangular temples in an elegant style of 
architecture, and a few sarcophagi. 
Without the walls are a few cisterns and 
the ruins of two Byzantine churches. 
Though no great work of art has yet 
made the discovery of these ruins even 
more gratifying, a beautiful ste/a in the 
Attic style of the IV century has, 
however, been found, with a figure of 
Helios Apollo, and a large sarcophagus 
with six columns, separating three 
niches, each of which contains a statue. 
The city, which must have sprung into 
existence after the time of Alexander, 
that is, during the period of the greatest 
presperity of this country, is built on a 
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plan corresponding exactly te that of 


the Hellenic fortified cities. After more 
than ten centuries of death, she has 
come back to life offering hospitality to 
the representatives of the Latin race. 
Our mission has, then, in the briefest 
space of time, opened quite a new 
horizon for history and for archaeology. 
But it is not the Roman world alone 
that re-awakens and reveals itself to 
him who peruses these pages of a 
remote and glorious past; the period of 
the Crusades also returns to us—that 
admirable expression of Latin energy 
and of Christian faith. Here, also, 
are found the maritime records of the 


great republics of Venice, Genoa and 
Amalfi stamped on the walls and 
castles, and also on the maritime dia- 
lects, which, even among the Greeks 
and Turks, have always been Italian, 
It is, then, beautiful and holy that 
Italians should return to these lands, 
armed only with science and learning, 
to protect the monuments and search 
out and revivify the memorials of past 
civilizations. And it should be per- 
missible even to preserve this, which is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful form of 
civilization, and to assure its triumph. 
Rome, Italy. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 


(On seeing two butterflies in the Forum). 


Around old Rome’s most hallowed things, 
Vestalian court, Juturna’s springs, 

Eager to spread their yellow wings 

Roam two small butterflies. 

O’er Caesar’s pyre they are at play, 
Much as they were in Trajan’s day, 

All ignorant that their life so gay 

Is gone with summer skies. 

Musing within the historic place, 
Methinks a symbol one can trace 

Of what befell that lordly race 

Rome nurtured in her youth. 

Though people die the race persists, 

And Romans, winning well the lists, 

Let the world know Rome still exists 

In deeds of valor that, forsooth, 

Seem those of Rometin Rome’s proud youth. 


Henry S. WASHINGTON. 


Rome, April, 1919. 
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SMYRNA: “THE INFIDEL CITY” 


By GEORGE HorvTon, 


American Consul General in Smyrna. 


MYRNA has been called “Ghiaur,”’ 

S or “Infidel”? by the Turks ever 

since it came into their possession, 

to denote its non-mussulman charac- 

ter. The fact is that this ancient city 

is, and always has been, essentially 
Greek. 

I was somewhat surprised to learn, 
on a recent visit to the United States, 
that many intelligent Americans do not 
know where Smyrna is. I was asked 
the most extraordinary questions as to 
the route by which I expected to return 
there, and one charming lady who was 
well posted on most questions, acci- 
dentally disclosed to me that she was 
laboring under the illusion that Smyrna 
was the capitalof Siam. Fortunately I 
discovered her error, as my wife is look- 
ing forward to the pleasure of corre- 
sponding with her. 

Professional archaeologists have long 
ago discovered that the laiety of the 
Archaeological Institute are most 
familiar with places that are mentioned 
in Holy Writ. I shall begin then, by 
remarking that Smyrna was one of the 
seven cities of the Apocalypse. Ephe- 
sus, where St. Paul fought with beasts, 
is but a short journey from there by rail, 
and is a favorite excursion for Smyrni- 
otes. 

Iam writing this on board the Megali 
Hellas, a Greek steamer that makes the 
journey from Brooklyn to Piraeus, the 
harbor of Athens, in 14 days. Inci- 
dentally, the Megali Hellas is rolling so 
that I am holding my Corona with my 
left hand to keep if from sliding off the 
table while I pound it with my right. 
From Piraeus to Smyrna is over night 
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on the Aigean Sea, zigzaging through 
the Cyclades islands, sprinkled like 
stars in the sky. North of Smyrna, in 
the same sea lies Lesbos, (now Mity- 
lene) where Sappho loved and sung, and 
to the south is Samos, whose wine Byron 
counsels us to dash down. 

A learned treatise on Smyrna would 
bristle with references to the classic 
poets and other writers. I believe that 
I can safely say, writing here from 
memory end without a library handy, 
that Smyrna is one of the oldest cities 
in existence, in the sense that organized 
communities have inhabited the present 
site, or sites in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, since the dawn of history and 
before. 

The antiquity of Smyrna is attested 
by the fact that ancient legend gave as 
its founder the mythical hero Tantalus, 
whose memory is perpetuated by the 
word “tantalize,” recalling the punish- 
ment to which he was condemned in the 
lower regions. It is said that the first 
name of the city was Navlochon, or 
harbor for ships, and the same name 
would apply equally well to the magnifi- 
cent, land-locked harbor of the modern 
city, in which the biggest merchant 
craft and giant battleships find safe 
anchorage. Recently many American 
merchant ships, as well as battle fleets 
of the Entente, have been coming into 
this harbor. The American Arizona, 
one of the largest warships in the world, 
sailed into Smyrna harbor not long ago, 
and made an extended visit. 

The name of the mythical founder of 
the city is still preserved at Smyrna. 
An ancient construction, not far from 
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Smyrna: Entrance to the harbor. 


the town, is familiarly known as The 
Tomb of Tantalus. 

The origin of the name “Smyrna”’ is 
a subject which might well give rise to 
much interesting discussion. Tacitus 
mentions Theseus or one of the Amazons 
as the founder of Smyrna. The “Life 
of Homer”’ affirms that Theseus gave 
the name of Smyrna to the city which 
he founded, in honor of an Amazon who 
conquered him by her attractions. 
Those wishing to harmonize these two 
legends can consider the city as having 
been rebuilt and rechristened by the 
Attic hero. 

It is interesting to note that the 
word “Smyrna’’ is closely allied to 
“myrrhe,”’ or perfume, and that the 


wise men offered to the infant Jesus 
“gifts, gold, frankincense and myrrh;”’ 
(Smyrnan, in Greek). 

It would be difficult to convince a 
visitor to the modern city that this 
latter is the correct derivation of the 
name, unless ideas about perfumes 


have greatly changed since the days of 
Tantalus and Theseus. 

During its long history Smyrna 
passed through several periods of splen- 
dor and influence and decline, had its 
sieges, its changes of sovereignty, its 
massacres. For along time the second 
city of the Byzantine Empire, it was 
besieged by Tamerlane in 1402, who is 
said to have built a sort of tower of 
the skulls of the murdered inhabitants. 
Later it passed definitely into the 
hands of the Turks, who have held it 
for nearly 500 years. 

It is the boast of the inhabitants of 
Smyrna that the actual city of today, 
situated on the slopes of Mount Pagos, 
was founded by Alexander the Great, 
who found in the vicinity various 
settlements, remnants of the ancient 
town, and collected them on the pres- 
ent site. This contention is based on 
statements of Pliny and Pausanias. 

A burning question in the Near East, 
a really vital one, is that cf the place 
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SMYRNA: Old Roman Aqueduct. 


of the nativity of Homer. It will not 
be difficult for our city rooters and 
boosters in America to understand how 
live a question this is to the Greeks. 
What better advertisement for a town 
than the claim, once established, that 
the immortal bard was born there? 
After the great name of Christ, there 
is none other better or more generally 
known than that of Homer. 

We are told that in antiquity seven 
cities disputed this honor, but more re- 
cently the contention seems to have 
narrowed down as between Chios and 
Smyrna. Insupport of their case, the 
partisans of Smyrna cite: a so-called 
“Epigram of Homer;”’ the “Life of 
Homer,” attributed by some to Hero- 
dotus; the Third Idyll of the poet Mos- 
chos on the death of Bion, in which 
appears the line, “This is a second 
grief for you, O River Meles, who 
formerly lost Homer;” Plutarch; vari- 
ous inscriptions and medals for which 
there is not space in an article of this 
kind; Pausanias, who mentions a grotto 
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at Smyrna in which Homer wrote his 
poems; and various Latin authers, 
among them Cicero, who refer to the 
author of the Iliad as a Smyrniote. 

On the whole, Smyrna seems to have 
the weight of the argument, and as I 
remember having once heard the late 
Herbert DeCou, one of the soundest 
archaeologists that America has pro- 
duced, say that the man who collected 
the ancient legends growing out of the 
Trojan war into the so-called ‘‘Pcems 
of Homer,’ probably lived in Asia 
Minor, I am inclined to accept the 
statement that he was born in Smyrna, 
and be done with the matter. It now 
rests with our friends the Greeks to 
resurrect the grotto where he wrote 
his poems and show it to wondering 
tourists. It should be an even greater 
attraction than the “Prison of Soc- 
rates,’ at Athens. 

Another burning question at Smyrna 
is: which one of two streams is the 
rightful River Meles, sacred to the 
great bard? 
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Smyrna: Amphitheatre where St. Polycarp was burned. 


One of these streams, about 9 miles 
long, takes its source near the village 
of Sevdikeui, flows the length of the 
beautiful Valley of Saint Anne, where 
it serves to irrigate numerous gardens, 
and empties into the sea, after having 
passed through one of the humbler 
quarters of Smyrna. In summer its 
pools are much frequented by naked 
urchins, and its waters turn a pictur- 
esque mill or two. Unfortunately, a 
tannery has recently been erected on 
its banks. It should be mentioned in 
this connection that legend locates the 
last resting place of St. Anne in this 
valley, on what authority I know not. 
Commuters from Smyrna to Paradise, 
the village where the International 
College, an important American insti- 
tution, with imposing buildings erected 
by money raised in the United States, 
is situated, skirt this delightful valley 
all the way. The ancient “Bridge of 
Caravans”’ over which countless strings 
of camels, plodding patiently to and fro 
between the great mart of Smyrna and 


the heart of the East, laden with figs, 
tobacco, raisins and oriental carpets, 
have been passing for no one knows 
how long, spans this river at its lower 
end 

I can easily imagine a poet writing 
in one of the gardens or in a grotto on 
the banks of this stream, but it is sug- 
gestive rather of the peaceful reveries 
of a Theocritus than the martial in- 
spiration of the author of the Iliad. 

The other stream issues from a pow- 
erful spring whose pure waters form 
the principal supply for Smyrna. Issu- 
ing first in a large lake or basin, they 
flow away into the sea in a clear river 
about a mile in length. This spring 
and its lake are the so-called “Baths 
of Diana” and there is much to be 
said in favor of this little river as the 
veritable Meles of Homer. The ancient 
aqueducts shown in the illustrations 
span the Icnger stream which flows 
threugh the valley of St. Anne. The 
illustration with the leafless trees on its 
bank, is from a photograph of the 
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Smyrna: Meles River. 


stream which issues from the “Baths 
of Diana.”’ 

I leave to the reader to pursue the 
investigation and decide for himself. 

The patron saint of Smyrna is Poly- 
carp, who was burned alive in the old 
stadium back of the town on the 
slopes of Mount Pagos. His tomb, in a 
corner of a Turkish cemetery not far 
from the place of his martyrdom, is 
held in much veneration by Orthodox 
and other Christians. The situation, 
and the stone wall enclosing it, are 
shown in the photograph. Unfortu- 
nately, there has been a steadily grow- 
ing doubt of late years as to the authen- 
ticity of this tomb, and even as to 
whether St. Polycarp was buried at all 
at Smyrna. 

The martyrdom of St. Polycarp is 
said by Rohrbacher, in his Histoire 
Universelle de l’Eglise Catholique to 
have taken place February 26, in the 
year 156 A. D. Various authorities 
give the hour as half past two in the 
afternoon and the age of the Saint at 
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the time of his death as 86 years. The 
fact of his martyrdom at Smyrna and 
the place appear to be matters of au- 
thentic history. In the picture given 
with the accompanying text, the author 
of this article is shown sitting on the 
green slopes of the ancient stadium 
gazing at the spot where the agents 
of an organized and highly civilized 
government burned alive a venerable, 
learned and holy man because he would 
not deny his Christ. To the mind of 
one sitting in such a place, the centuries 
roll up like a parchment, and Polycarp 
stands there again among his torment- 
ing flames that robe him in immortal 
glory. 

Mount Pagos was the acropolis of 
ancient and mediaeval Smyrna, and a 
considerable portion of the old walls 
still exist, in a fairly good state of pres- 
ervation. By a study of these walls 
and foundations I am convinced that 
one could trace the existence of the 
town from prehistoric times down to the 
days of the Turk. 
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SmyRNA: Portion of Ancient Wall. 


Reliable statistics as to the popula- 
tion of Smyrna in recent times are 
difficult to obtain. The latest figures 
given by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, which are doubtless near the 
truth, are as follows: 


165,000 
25,000 
150 


Since the Greek occupation there 
has been a large influx of that element, 


which is now greatly in the ascendency, 
and the population of the town has 
increased by at least 100,000. The 
city is now so congested that it is 
practically impossible for a newcomer 
to find a house, or even a room, and 
rents have reached a New York scale, 

To understand the Greek character 
of Smyrna and indeed of the whole 
Asia Minor coast and of many towns 
in the interior, one should not consider 
the population solely from a numerical 
point of view. The Turks are mostly 
government officials, day laborers, por- 
ters and small retail dealers in the 
Turkish quarters. They have little 
touch with the outside world and have 
made no progress mentally or in their 
style of living for 500 years. The 
Greeks are bankers, exporters and im- 
porters, architects, electricians, doctors, 
cooks, domestic servants, employees 
in business houses, ship builders, school 
teachers. They travel continually and 
bring home new ideas especially from 
America. In the few months since 
the Greeks occupied Smyrna, American 
automobiles have appeared in large 
numbers in its streets—a thing hitherto 
unknown since the time of Tantalus. 
Many thousands of chilled steel plows 
have been ordered in America to re- 
place the wooden plows of the days 
of Homer, and American tractor plows 
are already humming in the Plain of 
the Hermus. Up till the time of the 
Greek occupation only one _ tractor 
plew had been brought to Smyrna 
since the epoch of the Amazons, and 
that by a Greek naturalized American 
from Washington, D. C. It was de- 
stroyed by the Turks on the road to the 
farm, and its ruins still lie by the side 
of the highway a little distance out of 
Smyrna. 

Whenever Greeks have been col- 
lected in communities throughout the 
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Turkish Empire during the long years 
of that subjection, they have formed 
oases Of European civilization of re- 
markable excellence, when one takes 
into consideration the difficulties under 
which they have labored. These oases 
have been characterized by houses of 
better construction, hospitals, churches, 
charitable organizations, and above all 
schools, in which the light of that 
Hellenic culture, to which the Western 
world owes, in large measure, its own 
civilization, was kept burning. In 
this respect Smyrna has always been 
well in the front rank. 

The Hospital of Saint Charalambos, 
supported by the Greek community, 
would do credit to any town. It has 
wards for surgery, pathology, gyne- 
cology, ophthalmology, mental diseases, 
besides an old peoples’ asylum and a 
maternity department. In the year 
1916-1917 it had 2500 patients treated 
within the hospital, and about 16,000 
ottside patients. 

Among these were many Mussulmans 
and Jews, as well as Greeks. 

The most important schools of 
Smyrna are those of the Evangel, for 
boys; and St. Photeine and the Homer- 
eion, for girls. 

The Evangelical school has a re- 
markable library of over 30,000 vel- 
umes, which has fortunately come 
through the war intact. 

To keep up the Greek schools of 
Smyrna costs about 150,000 dollars 
annually, no small tax on a community 
of that size, but there is never any 
difficulty in finding the money. 

The hinterland of Smyrna, the terri- 
tory naturally tributary to it, is one of 
the richest regions in the world, and it 
has lain practically fallow since the 
fall of Constantinople. Miserable 
Turkish villages now occupy the sites 
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Smyrna: Tomb of St. Polycarp. 


of once populous and splendid Greek 
cities. History, that has a habit of 
repeating itself, has shown that Asia 
Minor is the natural soil of the Greek. 

During the last quarter of a century 
the Greeks had, up till the outbreak of 
the European war, made great progress 
along the entire coast of Asia Minor, 
and their civilization was gradually 
penetrating into the interior, building 
schools, churches and hospitals, and 
respectable and cleanly quarters in the 
towns. They were dotting the whole 
country with pretty farm houses, and 
were introducing European—and more 
especially, American—up-to-date 
methods of farming. The broad state- 
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ment that the Greek is a trader, and the 
Turk is a farmer, is an erroneous one. 
The Greek is cmnipresent throughout 
the Near East as a trader, it is true. 
The Turk has no ability to speak of 
for commerce. He is a hard worker 
in the country districts and it is hoped 
that he will not emigrate in large num- 
bers from the Greek occupied area. 
The Greek peasant, however, is just 
as hard a worker as the Turk, and he 
differs from the latter in that he is 
enterprising and progressive. He goes 
to America, gets new ideas about phyl- 
loxera, grafting, agricultural imple- 
ments and comes home and applies 
them. 

In 1914 practically all the Greek 
farmers were driven out of the Smyrna 
district, and Turkish refugees, to the 
number of 25,000 put in their place. 
The amount of damage dene by those 
25,000 Turks in so short a space of time 
is incredible to any one who has not 
seen it. An extensive region that re- 
sembled, in its intensive cultivation 
reaching even to the tops of the moun- 
ains, the best parts of Italy, has been 
laid in ruins. Villages, towns, farm- 
houses, for miles, have been sc thor- 
oughly destroyed that they look like 


the walls of Pompeii. Vineyards have 
been uprooted for the wood of the roots, 
or are overgrown with grass. But the 
Greek farmers are coming back. They 
are living in the cellars of their de- 
stroyed houses, or in rooms covered 
with boards or canvas, or in tents 
furnished by the Greek government, 
and they are working like bees at the 
task of restoration. 

What they have done in the fields 
in a few months, is almost a miracle, 
but it will take them a long time to 
rebuild their farmhouses and villages 
torn down for the sake of the firewood 
they contained—for the Mussulman 
refugees were few and the houses 
many. 

What the return of the Greek to 
Smyrna means is that the vast and im- 
mensely rich region tributary to it has 
been again thrown open to that civiliza- 
tion which the Greek gave to the West- 
ern world. ‘Thus, the proud province 
of the Roman and Byzantine empires, 
where flourished the cities of Sardis, 
Phocis, Colophon, Ephesus, Pergamum, 
Thyatira, Laodacea, Philadelphia, and 
others, will again teem with industrious 
millions. 


Smyrna, Asia Minor 


THE DIGGERS 


TROY—MYCENAE—KNOSSOS 


They seek the broken fragments of the past, 
The wreck of palace and the loot of kings, 

The jumbled heap of long forgotten things, 
Aeon-encrusted, till the diggers cast 

From layered pit, after a lapse so vast 

That memory halts, as spade thrust loudly rings, 
The golden spoil of which blind Homer sings; 
Tombs of the great, heroic to the last! 

And lo, before the thrilled, astounded, gaze 

Of those who delve beneath these massy quoins, 
Atreus and Priam and their splendid line 

Live once again! Famed Minos and his maze! 
Yea from these sherds we may their ways divine 
Proud of our rise from out these mighty loins! 


Harvey M. Warts. 
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THE ANGEL IN AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


ROBABLY there is no one theme 
Dp in all the realm of art which has 
figured more conspicuously than 
the angel. Miracles of mediaeval 
stained glass in Gothic churches, mo- 
saics that glow in Italian basilicas, 
paintings of all the great masters of 
the brush, triumphs of the chisel in 
niche and sanctuary, and sombre 
memorials on tombs and sarcophagi— 
all these have contributed to the 
prominence of angelic forms in art. 
That the angel is among the most 
ancient conceptions is evidenced by 
the golden cherubim wrought by the 
inspired Bezaleel, which bent their 
wings above the mystic mercy seat 
on the Ark of the Covenant. Indeed, 
from that remote day until the present, 
to every age and to every phase of 
human life has been granted its angelic 
representatives. Angels of birth and 
of death, guardian angels and minis- 
tering angels, bearers of comfort and 
messengers of love, rejoicing angels 
and mourning angels, angels of peace 
and of war, angels of darkness borne 
on batty wings from the gloom of the 
pit, and angels of light that bask with 
seraphim about the Throne Eternal— 
all these have been depicted by the 
audacious pencil of sublime art. 
And yet, beautiful as is the idea of 
the angel so far as its spiritual signifi- 
cance is concerned, and exquisitely as 
it has been delineated by all the imple- 
ments of art, there is an incongruity 
about it which does not make it articu- 
late in the groove of modern thought. 
The angel is the last of that race of 
hybrid monstrosities to survive the 
centuries and milleniums. It belongs 
to the brood of monsters which adorned 
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the temples and royal palaces of Nine- 
vah and Memphis—the  sphinxes, 
griffins, winged bulls and lions, and 
various hybrid combinations of eagles, 
lions and bulls with men. It is the 
last survivor of a race of monsters. 

To the Arab, an angel is a dove; the 
Babylonian conceived it as a winged 
bull. Christianity with characteristic 
elevation of thought, has forsaken the 
groveling traditions inherited from a 
remote heathen ancestry and has given 
to the angel the human form and super- 
human intelligence. Thus, beautiful 
though it be in form and feature, and 
hallowed as it is by the fervor of re- 
ligious belief, the angel is none the less 
an absurdity. It is about the most 
incongruous creation of art. It defies 
the laws of biology and contemns the 
most obvious principles of physics. 
To manage a pair of wings demands a 
definite anatomical structure, namely 
a breast bone and a wishbone like a 
bird. It also demands a muscular de- 
velopment quite out of all proportion 
with that of human beings. Thus, no 
matter how beautiful the idea of the 
swiftness of angel ministrations, there 
is nevertheless an incongruity which 
naturalists and modern realists must 
deplore. We have yet to see an angel 
anywhere in art where the wings seem 
to belong to the body. They invaria- 
bly appear to be fastened on, and never 
to be the property of the wearer, be- 
coming, as Ruskin suggests, “A spe- 
cies of decorative appendage,’’ the 
mere sign of an angel as the halo is 
symbolic of a saint. 

Not all angels, however, need to be 
represented with wings, although artists 
have usually seemed to think that they 
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Angel with scroll, by Herbert Adams, on the Pratt 
Memorial in Emanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
New York 


must be thus represented. Had the 
three angels, who visited the tent of the 
Hebrew patriarch, been equipped with 
such accessories, their angelic nature 
would have been promptly recognized 
by Abraham and his good wife Sarah 
during that momentous visitation. 
Again, the human body is not well 
adapted for representation as if in 
flight. When thus depicted, it is apt 
to present either a sprawling attitude 
or else it appears to be merely sus- 
pended without visible support. When 
shown in relief, it seems to be pressed 
flat to the background like a specimen 
in an herbarium. The flight of angels 


can not be described either as soaring, 
or hovering, or flitting. Their so-called 
flight is in open defiance of the laws of 
aerial navigation. Thus, contemplated 
from any and every point of view, 
whether it be the anatomical structure, 
or the principles involved in aviation, 
or from the yet more difficult problem 
of picturing to mortal eyes the immortal 
conception of a celestial being—the 
angel in sculpture is manifestly absurd, 
In short, the utter impossibility of giy- 
ing to the world a convincing picture | 
of an angel, is evidenced in holy writ 
where we read that “Eye hath not 
seen’ these things. Thus, it will appear 
that there are at least three insuperable 
difficulties in the way of convincing 
representations of the angel in sculp- 
ture. These are its anatomical incon- 
gruity, the absurdity of depicting a 
terrestrial creature in flight, and the 
futility of trying to portray to mortal 
eye what eye hath not seen. 

Yet, in spite of these incongruities 
and these other difficulties, the angel 
stands among the most popular sub- 
jects of artistic delineation. What 
more stimulating or fascinating theme 
could be found for the artist than this 
most ethereal subject? What else 
could be more appealing to the imagi- [ 
nation or more remote from the exhaust- | 
ing cares and tensions of our nerve- 
racking generation? It is doubtless 
for some such reason as this, together | 
with the ever upward look of the human [| 
race, that the angel has always been a 
popular theme for artistic representa- 
tion. 

Popular as it is, there are but few | 
who have been able to give any thing | 
more or less than conventional forms. 
Tradition has also hampered the artist 
more probably, in this theme, than in 
any other for the belief in the nature 
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and offices of angels has descended to us 
from the most remote antiquity and it 
has moulded human thought and ham- 
pered it. No one, not even Fra An- 
gelico was able to escape the earthly 
and present anything remotely sug- 
gesting the unearthly—the celestial 
being. That is why most angels in art 
are merely beautiful ladies or effeminate 
gentlemen like the models who posed 
for them, to whom the ubiquitous sym- 
bol of flight has been attached. Even 
the cherubs which accompany the Sis- 
tine Madonna and those that fill the 
background of Murillo’s Immaculate 
Conception are children well fed, hu- 
man children quite earthly in face and 
feature, and not more spiritual than 
choir boys! In spite of all such facts 
as these, the angel has commanded the 
supreme genius of the world’s greatest 
artists. That justifies its consideration 
here. 

A theme which makes such appeal to 
the heart of the ages and which has 
been essayed by the foremost artists 
of every age, can scarcely present any- 
thing new or original in our day. 
American sculptcrs have in the main 
followed tradition in their portrayal of 
angels. That they should do so is 
obvious. The demand for traditional 
angels for churches, and the almost 
universal popularity of the angel as 
an ornament for tombstones will ex- 
plain the creaticn of about all the angels 
in the plastic art of America. The 
adaptability of the conventional angel 
form to fit into such spaces as spandrils 
over arches, and lunettes and tympani 
over doors, have doubtless added 
greatly to the popularity of angels as a 
purely decorative feature on secular 
buildings. MacMonnies’ angel figures 
over the Washington Arch and the 
Brooklyn Arch are purely decorative 
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Angel of the Resurrection, by Couper, in Chicago. 
Note the beautifully modeled hands and graceful 
draperies. 


without one whit of spiritual signifi- 
cance. Apart from the sacred charac- 
ter of the angel, the idea of victory is 
probably the most significant example 
of the winged figure in art. The preva- 
lence of the angel upon tombstones, the 
laborious efforts of stone cutters, has 
cheapened such works to the extent of 
making them ridiculous, if studied 
apart from the solemn surroundings 
where they are found. 

Let us ccnsider a few of the works by 
American sculptors on the angel theme. 
These examples are representative of 
the best that has been done on this 
most venerable of all subjects of art. 


Guardian Angel, by William Couper, on a clock tower 
in Methuen, Mass. 


Although for the most part these works 
have been conceived and executed in 
strict accord with artistic conventions, 
it is pleasing to note that our artists 
here as elsewhere have not been ham- 
pered as regards many details which 
might ctherwise make their works 
stiff and unpleasing to the beholder. 
We believe that our artists have given 
rather more attention to the human 
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aspects of angels and less to the archaic 
and strictly conventional treatment of 
the theme. There are certain symbols 
such as the pen, the scroll, the trumpet, 
and the sword which have been found 
necessary for the proper interpretation 
of certain angel forms in sculptural art, 
Without such symbols there would be 
nothing to signify the special function 
of an angel in a work of art. 

The angel with a scroll which Herbert 
Adams placed on the Pratt memorial 
in Emanuel Baptist Church in Brook- 
lyn, has been much admired. It 
probably portrays the function of an 
accusing angel or a herald who reads 
from a scroll the deeds of some saintly 
life. The expression on that sweet 
uplifted face, the direct look in the eyes, 
and the ineffable smile on the lips, 
make this one of the most satisfactory 
angels in American sculpture. It pre- 
sents as near an approach to the spiri- 
tual as we have yet seen in marble. 

Many angelic forms have been de- F 
picted by the facile chisel of Daniel | 
Chester French. For the greater part, | 
all these angels have been modeled with | 
the same care fer truth as regards | 
draperies and textures of flesh and} 
feather as that artist gives us in all his 
works. They are all beautiful figures 
but they are all with one exception | 
merely beautiful women. In one of his F 
angels, however, French has reached 
the high-water mark of all his works. F 
This is Death and the Young Sculptor, 
which marks the tomb of Martin Mil- 
more, a young sculptor of great promise 
who died at the very beginning of his f 
artistic career. In Death and th} 
Young Sculptor, French has portrayed | 
a handsome youth in the act of carving 
a relief of the sphinx. The angel di 
death heavily hooded, comes to arrest 
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urchaic the sculptor’s hand. In her other hand 
lent of | che holds a spray of poppy flowers, 


bie emblematic of sleep. Upon her half- 
foul concealed countenance there is an in- 
station | scrutable expression. In its fine con- 
ral art. ception, in its execution, and in its 


ld be | forceful handling, this work deserves 
inction to take rank as the greatest creation 
of its versatile author. In its other- 
lerbert | worldliness it approaches the Adams 
‘morial Memorial by St. Gaudens, in Rock 
Brook- Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 

d. It Adolph A. Weinman has produced a 
of an | vast number of angels, most of which 


> Teads belong to the purely decorative type. 
saintly | Among these decorative angels are the 
Sweet |  teliefs in white and blue formerly on 
re eyes, | the pediment of the Madison Square 
© lips Presbyterian Church, now on the li- 
factory brary of the Metropolitan Museum of 
It pre- Art to which building they were re- 
moved when White’s masterpiece was 
rble. _ razed recently. Weinman’s angels are 
en de- _ executed with the same masterly tech- 
Daniel § nique as characterizes all his sculptural 
creations. 
ad with Reference has been made to the 
regards | 


h and § Adams Memorial in Rock Creek Ceme- 
oo tery by St. Gaudens. Although not 


= his intended for an angel, it surpasses all 

sures | other sculptural werks in mystery and 
mer spiritual feeling. It is the most spirit- 
wi bed ual work in all the realm of American 
pe sculpture. St. Gaudens was the 
bee * | author of the splendid reredos figures 
es in the Church of St. Thomas which 
aa represented angels adoring the Cross. 


- of his & That superb work of art was destroyed 
dy in the fire which laid waste that im- 


nd the : : "14: : Amor Caritas, by Augustus St. Gaudens, in the 
rtrayed 3 posing Gothic building . No replica of gallery of the Luxemburg in Paris. It is one of the 

. | It is known to exist. But the best best known renderings of the angel theme by the 
gael known of all St. Gauden’s angels is greatest of American sculptors. 
~ _ Amor Caritas which belongs to the For angels of the strictly conven- 


Luxemburg, replicas of which are the tional type, the works of Lee Laurie are 
property of many other art museums. probably most numerous. Laurie has 
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This is probably the greatest offall French’s works in feeling and imaginative power. 


Death and the Young Sculptor, by D. C. French. 
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specialized in  ecclesiastic sculpture. 
His latest, and by far the most pre- 
tentious, work of its kind in America, 
if not in the world, is the new rere- 
dos of St. Thomas Church, New York 
City. 

The art of William Couper has dis- 
played itself to a greater degree in 
angel portrayal than in any other field 
of sculptural art. We are permitted 
herewith to present examples of 
Couper’s work on the angel theme. 
The Recording Angel is in Norfolk, Va., 
of which there is a replica in marble 
in the Montclair Art Museum. The 
Angel of the Resurrection is in Chicago, 
and the great relief or rather applique, 
known as The Guardian Angel, is in 
Methuen, Mass., where it ornaments 
the entrance of a memorial clock tower. 
Couper excels in the modeling of drap- 
eries and the realistic rendering of 
hands. His works betray the influence 
of Italy where Couper spent many long 
years in study and work. 

In portraying the angel there has 
often been a funny side. Serious as 
must ever be the theme, and sacred as 
isits association with the sadder aspects 
of life, it is amusing to read of the 
absurd discussions which have from 
time to time disturbed human thought 
regarding the nature of these sublime 
beings and their specific functions in 
the economy of human existence. Per- 
haps there is no more amusing discus- 
sion than that concerning the sex of 
angels and the acrimony with which 
polemical wars have been waged con- 


cerning that most absurd of all con- 
siderations. Forgetting that there is 
neither marriage nor giving in marriage 
in heaven, that angels were just created 
to fulfill divine commissions, that they 
never grow old but always remain ex- 
actly as they were created—that the 
question of sex should ever have come 
up for consideration is preposterous. 
And yet because of that very discussion, 
Gutzon Borglum was constrained to 
demolish the angels which he had been 
commissioned to carve for the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New 
York. We regret that no pictures of 
those much abused angels are available 
for presentation here. 

Whether around about us all unseen 
by mortal eye these celestial creatures 
minister to our needs, or whether on 
tireless pinions they fathom empyrean 
abysses or wing their flight to supernal 
altitudes, we may not know. Indeed, 
whether they exist at all, or if existent, 
whether they possess the form which 
has been attributed to them since the 
world began—all this is of little moment 
tous. It is enough that as Clara Ers- 
kine Clement has well said: ‘‘Angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, 
and all the glorious hosts of heaven, 
were a fruitful source of inspiration to 
the oldest painters and sculptors whose 
works are known to us; while the artists 
of our own more practical, less dream- 
ful age are from time to time inspired 
to produce their conceptions of the 
guardian angels of our race.”’ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cicero’s Villa, by Richard Wilson. 


TUSCULUM, AND THE VILLA OF CICERO 


By CLARA S. STREETER 


T IS MORE than a thousand years 
since the spiked helmets of the con- 
querors of Rome first glistened in the 

sunshine on the Campagna wastes, or 
the tramp of their mailed feet sounded 
along the old Roman roads. But their 
pathways are still marked by half- 
buried ruins that stand like grim- 
visaged sentinels, keeping guard over a 
mighty past, where, under the maul of 
unappreciative power, “Temples and 
towers went down,” never again to 
rise. Lord Byron and other gifted 
writers have grown eloquent over that 
“double night of ages”’ and Rome “in 
her voiceless woe,’’ while over the 
verdure-clothed debris on the Tusculum 
hills only the nightingale has told, 
through forgotten centuries, the story 
of life and of ccnquest in the lovely 
villas that once crowned those splendid 
heights and gave bits of local color to 
the themes of classic writers who loved 
to find seclusion there. 

After the fall of Rome, six centuries 
of changing conditions and disintegrat- 
ing forces made the ancient city of 
Tusculum an easy prey to the com- 
bined forces of the attacking Romans 
and Germans, and in the year 1191 it 
was razed to the ground. Then, witha 
gentle hand, pitying Nature shrouded 
its desolation with woods and tangled 
thickets. Situated in a commanding 
position on one of the eastern ridges of 
the Alban hills, a mile and a half from 
modern Frascati, and with Rome lying 
fifteen miles to the northwest, Tuscu- 
lum lures the traveler, not so much by 
its ruins as by its atmosphere, its vistas 
of memory, and its vivifying impres- 
sions of buried greatness. 
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“Why go there?” asked my Roman 
friend, when I expressed a desire to see 
Tusculum and the Villa of Cicero. 
“There’s nothing to see! Are there 
not ruins enough in Rome?”’ 

“Tf ruins were all, Rome would 
suffice,” I replied. “But now that we 
are in Cicero’s own land, both my com- 
panion and I feel that we must gratify 
our desire to look over the hills he loved 
and frequented long ago, and to see the 
spot where so many of his great works 
were written.” 

“My wife and I have called,’ he 
returned suavely, smiling at my en- 
thusiasm, but including both my com- 
panion and me in his glance, “to invite 
you to go with us for a drive on the 
Aventine at four o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon. Later we will have tea on 
the balcony of the Risteronte dell Cas- 
tello die Cesari, overlooking the Pala- 
tine—a view of enchantment in the 
light of the setting sun. On this popu- 
lar balcony you may indulge in a bit 
of sentiment over our renowned Cicero, 
if you wish. It will be a more com- 
fortable way than taking a long tire- 
some ride out to the Tusculum hills 
and wandering over the supposed re- 
mains of his once beautiful villa.’’ 

“A ride of fifteen miles will surely 
not be long and tiresome,’’ my com- 
panion laughingly affirmed, “and we 
will enjoy our drive with you and our 
tea far better if we have first been to 
the hills.”’ 

It was arranged, therefore, that we 
should go to Tusculum as we had 
planned, and at an early hour the next 
morning we were a-top a double- 
decked tramecar, passing rapidly 
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Photograph by Clara S. Streeter 


On the Tusculum Hills, not far from the ruins of Tusculum and its famous villas. 


through the Principe Umberto. We 
caught glimpses of the traffic along the 
way—of workmen hurrying toward the 
city, of women with prayer books 
going to early mass, of vehicles rattling 
over the cobblestones, of newsboys 
crying their papers—until presently 
our thoughts were turned from these 
scenes to the magnificent basilica of 
San Giovanni in Laterno, founded by 
Constantine the Great, and around 
which so much of history and art have 
centered. Bells from the campanile 
pealed out, then grew fainter and 
fainter as our car sped on beyond the 
old Roman wall into the gardens and 
villas surrounding it. Here we lost the 
impressions of urban life with its noise 
and strife, for olive groves, vineyards 
and blossoming trees, still wet with 
morning dew, extended around us in a 
maze of refreshing beauty. 

Following the Via Tusculana, the 
old road to Tusculum most frequented 


by wealthy Romans in going to their 
country homes on the hill slopes, we 
passed through an arch of the Aqua 
Felice, called Porta Furba, thence 
to the station of Ostria del Curato, six 
miles out from Rome, where the road 
forks, and the tramway turns to the 
right, proceeding the rest of the way 
along the still more ancient Via Latina. 
The imposing ruins of the great aque- 
duct constructed by Claudius stand as 
silent testimonials of the wealth and 
mechanical skill needed for such a stu- 
pendous work, but cur modern tram- 
car, clanging its right of way over a 
“no-man’s-land”’ of tombs, crumbling 
columns, and fragments of ancient 
walls, seemed in marked contrast to 
the prevailing desolation; for the Cam- 
pagna, except for a herdsman’s cabin 
or a slow-moving train, was what 
Charles Dickens has aptly called it— 
a graveyard; but a graveyard that 
showed “the vanishing footprints of a 
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Photograph from Chicago Art Institute 


The remains of the large amphitheatre, showing the wildness of the approach, and the desolation now 
surrounding the ruins of the Villa of Cicero. 


once mighty race that has left our earth 
forever.”’ Lifting our eyes to the Alban 
hills, banked snugly against the Sabine 
mountains, with the azure sky and mel- 
low sunshine over all, we felt the 
glorious springtime enfolding us, as it 
had enfolded the great and buried past 
in its ever-living embrace. 

As we ascended, however, the sense 
of desolation lessened and we found the 
approach to Frascati very beautiful. 
There were little fields of grain and fine 
orchards on the hillsides; hamlets with 
weather-stained cottages, and villas 
that nestled in rose gardens under large 
beech trees. There were men and wo- 
men in bright-colored dress, toiling in 
the sunshine or cultivating vineyards 
where little children ran in and out 
among the rude trellises. All were 
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needed for our kaleidoscopic view of 
fair Italy in May time; and they helped 
us to appreciate the extensive garden 
operations of the Frascatese whose 
very name seems the equivalent of 
Garden girl. The gardens and the town 
itself we found alluring even at noon- 
time, when we descended from our 
high seat and lofty thoughts into a 
throng of frantic cab drivers, all eager 
to take us to Tusculum. Eluding these, 
we went to the Plaza Romana to secure 
a permit to drive through the private 
grounds by which the old road to 
Tusculum now is reached. Afterward 
we spent a pleasant half-hour noting the 
interesting features of the place among 
which are two old churches said to 
have first been mentioned in the ninth 
century, and to have been built on the 
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A partial restoration of the theatre among the ruins of Tusculum. 


ruins of a Roman villa, overgrown with 
underwood (frasche), whence the name. 
The Cathedral of San Pietro, founded 
about 1700 by Innocent III, is com- 
paratively new. Like Tusculum of old, 
_ however, the chief interest of Frascati 
is due to its palatial villas, each of 
which has its own historical setting and 
appeals to the traveler as a unique 
blending of the antique with modern 
conveniences of life. 

Finding a driver with a bright boyish 
face, who, also, was possessed of a clean 
carriage and a decent-looking horse, we 
bartered with him to take us to Tus- 
culum and back in two or three hours. 
And such a ride of delight as it was! 
After leaving the shady highway and 
passing through the grounds of the 
Villa Aldobrandini, with its terraced 
gardens, grottos, and fountains, we 


came to the ancient road that led to 
Tusculum. A grey stone Capuchin 
church partly covered with vines stood 
on a green knoll, and a little farther we 
saw the historic Villa Ruffinella almost 
hidden in a bit of shady woodland. 
The air was filled with fragrance as we 
ascended by this unpaved road through 
meadows flecked with daisies and red 
poppies, and dells where ferns and val- 
ley lilies seemed hiding in the cool 
mossy shade. Snowy clumps of bridal 
wreath grew in the hedgerows and 
mingled with the pink petals of the 
wild roses, making a most delightsome 
harmony of color effects, and a charm- 
ing nesting-place for the little birds 
that flittered around us and sang in the 
joyous morning sunshine. Some shep- 
herds driving their sheep toward; rich 
pastures on the other side of a deep 
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ravine, seemed to complete the sweet 
pastoral beauty of those quiet, verdant 
hills 

After we left our carriage, the road 
was steep and lonely and a guide with 
a pretty fox terrier went with us the 
rest of the way. Following a footpath 
through woods of elm, ash, ilex, and 
chestnut trees, and creeping under 
tangled thickets, we came to the re- 
mains of a large amphitheatre, re- 
cently excavated, but still partly filled 
with earth and overgrown by shrubs 
and grasses. This amphitheatre with 
its central arena and backward sloping 
seats, capable of seating three thousand 
people, we were told, wasone of the most 
remarkable remnants of the once proud 
city of Tusculum. As we stood by its 
crumbling walls I remembered that 
Tusculum was noted for its command- 
ing position; that according to tradi- 
tion it was founded by Telegonus, the 
son of Ulysses and Circe; that histori- 
cally it was a prosperous and powerful 
city in the days of Imperial Rome and 
that, during the Republic, wealthy 
Romans had built their villas there, 
beautifying the grounds with gardens 
and fountains, and adorning the walks 
and loggias with sculpture and art {rom 
far-off Greece. I knew, too, that after 
the Western Empire fell, this city, safe 
on its height, survived until, at the 
close of the twelfth century, it, too, 
fell before its conquerors. I turned 
suddenly, from the evidences I found of 
the tragic wreck of war, and tried to 
picture how the city looked in her first 
pride and glory and wondered where 
the famous villas had been built. 

Lucullus, we are told, had a large and 
very magnificent villa, here, with parks 
and gardens extending northward for 
miles. Similar country homes were 
built by Cato, Julius Caesar, Crassus, 
Brutus and others. Near Tusculum, 
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on the way to Rome and close to Via 
Latina, we know that Tiberius erected 
a palace. But the most interesting 
associations of this once famous city 
cluster about the great orator, Cicero, 
whose favorite residence for study and 
disputations was at Tusculum. Here 
many of his philosophical works were 
written, and the charming dialogues, 
so universally known and loved. 

We knew that the location of his 
villa is not definitely known, but we 
readily followed our guide for about 
three-quarters of a mile to the left of the 
amphitheatre where some extensive 
ruins, largely concealed by brushwood, 
bears the name of Villa of Cicero. Our 
friend was right. There was nothing 
to see save bracken, turf and wildwood. 
But if this were the site, the environs as 
well as the villa must have been an 
inspiration to the great scholar. 

Near the ruins we found the remains 
of the forum and a large open air 
theatre, excavated in 1839. Following 
a narrow footpath to the right and bend- 
ing under tangled vines for a quarter 
of a mile, we reached, on higher ground, 
the site of the castle. It was built 
on an artificially hewn rock, now sur- 
mounted by a rude cross held in place 
by a pile of stones, half hidden in shrub- 
bery. With difficulty we climbed this 
pile of rocks, and, startling a thrush 
from her nest at the foot of the weather- 
beaten cross, we looked out over an 
expansive and most magnificent view. 
In the distance the purple shadows of 
the Sabine mountains blended with the 
depths of misty blue above and melted 
into the fresh green of the woodlands, 
fields, and vineyards below. Against 
these Tivoli and Mintecelio seemed like 
cameos wrought on emerald. Soracte 
and the Ciminian mountains shimmered 
in the scintillating rays of the noonday 
sun; the wide Campagna, with its 
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aqueducts, stretched towards the sea; 
and Rome, with the dome of St. Peter’s 
shining above it, could be seen in the 
distance. At our left lay Grotta- 
ferrata, Marino, Castel Gandolfo, and 
Monte Cavo with Rocca de Papa below 
it. Close at hand, fertile valieys and 
wooded hills shone resplendent in the 
sunshine. 

But the sunshine on the hills is less 
subject to change than are the works 
of man. We may trace the scenic 
beauties of the natural world that must 
have charmed the eye of Cicero, but 
only through the writings of himself 
and his contemporaries may we know 
the plan of his villa and its comparative 
value and beauty. Cicero tells us that 
it was not so large as that of his neigh- 
bor, Gabibius, the consul, but it must 
have been of considerable size for it 
had two gymnasiums with covered 
porticoes for exercise and discussion. 
One of these, on higher ground, was 
called the Lyceum and contained a 
library; the other, shaded by trees, 
was called the Academy. The main 
building contained a covered portico 
or cloister with recesses for seats. It 
also had bath rooms and contained a 
number of works of art-pictures—and 
statues in bronze and marble. 

We like to think of Cicero as the fore- 
most voice of the senate; to feel the 
passionate patriotism with which he 
frustrates such conspirators as Catiline. 
But we know, too, that his humane and 
scholarly life often seem unfitted to 
the time in which his lot was cast—the 
wildest century in the grim annals of 
Rome. Cicero was pre-eminently a 
pleader, but when his ill-starred politi- 
cal alliances forced him into retirement, 
other literary activities were his em- 
ployment and his solace. The Villa 
and its environs are important because 
they furnish the background for Ci- 


cero’s best known works. It was under 
the porticos of his gymnasium that he 
discussed with his friends the topics of 
wisdom, pain, good and evil, virtue, 
and the meaning of death. These 
conversations he perpetuated in the 
charming dialogues known as Tusculan 
Disputations. It was here that most 
of his philosophical works were written; 
here he sought retirement when his 
tempestuous public career drew toward 
its close; here that he wrote the mas- 
terly essays which every student of 
literature learns to love: the De Senec- 
tute in which he praises the worth of a 
wise old age; and De Amicitia in which 
he explains his ideas of friendship. 
Surely Cicero must have loved this 
charming spot! Many of his writings 
reflect the harmony and beauty of 
nature which he felt, and an atmosphere 
of retirement that reflection upon the 
ultimate issues of life requires. 

As we took a last lingering look from 
the heights and turned to retrace our 
steps, I tried to realize that nearly two 
thousand years had passed since Cicero 
had sojourned there. I thought rever- 
ently of his life; his fine oratory, his 
statesmanship; his finished rhetoric; 
his many and varied works. I remem- 
bered, too, that in his career he had 
known the full gamut of public opinion, 
having been exalted as a god—a “Sav- 
ior of Rome” and having met enmity, 
proscription and death. The villa 
where he lived is gone. The plaintive 
dove coos to her mate; the lark soars 
and sings in the blue above the hills 
he loved; the city of Tusculum, 
strong, prosperous and influential for 
centuries is a ruined waste; but, the 
great scholar’s thoughts live on and 
many of his works are no more subject 
to death and decay than are the moun- 
tains or the stars. 


Denver, Colorado. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


An Underground Tomb With Important Fresco Decoration Recently Discovered in 
Rone. 


Fig. 1. Medallion, representing different animals feeding near rustic cottages. 
Below probably Ulysses after his return to Ithaca. 


In November 1919, an important archaeological discovery was made in Rome near the Viale 
Manzoni in the Esquiline region, about 300 meters from the Porta Maggiore, where is situated the 
subterranean basilica of which an account was given by Mr. C. Densmore Curtis in ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY for June 1920. 

As often happens in the case of striking and important archaeological discoveries, this, too, 
was due to chance. During the construction of foundations for a great auto-garage the workmen 
came upon traces of early walls which were not thought worthy of preservation. During their 
demolition, however, they came upon the vault of an underground room covered with frescoed 
decoration. At this juncture the goverument Bureau of Excavations took charge of the work 
which was carried out under the direction of the author of the present article. 

The discovery was soon found to be of much more importance than was at first supposed, and 
in a short time the excavators disclosed a spacious room, nearly square in form, with sides 4.50 
meters in length, covered with a vaulted roof in the center of which is a square opening com- 
municating with the outer air. ‘The walls and vault are entirely covered with fresco decoration. 
In the walls on either side of the staircase which gives entrance to this room are arched niches, 
or arcosolia, clear proof that the monument was used as a tomb, and still further evidence is 
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2. Frescoes on the walls of the main sepulchral chamber of the underground tomb recently discovered in Rome. 


Fic. 3. Fresco with a row of twelve human figures. 


given by the inscription in the mosaic floor, formed of black letters on a white ground and giving 
the name of a certain Aurelius Felicissimus who dedicated the tomb to others of the same family, 
both brothers and fellow freedmen. 

In the wall opposite the entrance a monumental doorway, built of cut bricks, with tympanum 
and columns, was added at a later period. In its construction one of the arcosolia was destroyed 
and also some of the original frescoes. The door gives access to a descending staircase from which 
one enters into galleries formed as a result of successive enlargements of the tomb, with Joculi 
excavated in the tufa as in the catacombs. The entire tomb was plundered in ancient times. 

The most important feature of the discovery consists of the frescoes on the walls of the main 
sepulchral chamber. ‘There we find executed on the low plinth a series of eleven (originally 
twelve) standing male figures each clad in a long robe or pallium, and varying from 1.04 to 1.13 
meters in height (Fig. 2). Some are bearded and some are of younger aspect with smooth face. 
Some hold in the hand a roll or volumen while others are speaking with animated gestures. ‘The 
preservation of the frescoes is good and shows the skill by means of which the artist with the use 
of but few lines was able to give life and character to his figures. Later research may disclose 
the identity and purpose of the individuals represented, but even now we can without hesitation 
say that this portrait gallery is the most important Roman monument of its kind, and is therefore 
of inestimable value. 

Above the eleven male figures are numerous friezes and lunettes, and above these is the richly 
frescoed vault in which we find four symmetrically arranged medallions each with a representation 
of the ‘‘Good Shepherd.’’ Surrounding these are masks, baskets, peacocks and other birds, 
between garlands and other floral motives. On the wall to the left as one enters, within a 
medallion, is represented a bearded sitting man with an open roll in his hands and at his feet a 
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Four of the twelve standing male figures. 


Fig. 
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flock of sheep. In the frieze below is a man on a prancing horse followed by a crowd of persons 
and received near the gate of a city by a procession of citizens. "The town is shown in most novel 
manner in a bird’s eye view. On the central wall is a crowded assemblage of persons within a 
quadriporticus or forum. On the right as one enters is another medallion with a banquetting 
scene, and a great lunette (Fig. 1) in which is skillfully represented a large number of different 
beasts such as oxen, horses, asses, and goats, feeding near several rustic cottages beneath the walls 
of a city which appears in the background. Below the lunette is a scene which probably represents 
Ulysses after his return to Ithaca but before he is recognized by Penelope. In the center is a 
weaver's loom. 

Still another staircase leading to the right from the one descending to the main chamber gives 
access to still another sepulchral room with arcosolia. It has the same orientation as the main 
chamber and is enriched with interesting pictures which are not, however, as important as 
the first described. Figure 3 gives an example of these frescoes and represents the rear wall of an 
arcosolium on which we see a row of twelve human figures. From this room also one can descend 
to’a still lower gallery which was excavated at a later period and furnished with /oculi and frescoed 
arcosolia. 

The date of the tomb is in the second ha'f of the II century A. D., about the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. The meaning of certain of the frescoes is still in doubt. Was it a Christian cemetery? 
Does the series of twelve figures represent the Apostles? The hypothesis most worthy of credence 
is that we have a hypogeum belonging to the members of a Christian but heretic community, 
Whatever may be the final decision, however, as to the meaning of the different frescoes, it is 
certain that we have in this tomb a most important example of the decorative art of Imperial 
Rome. GOFFREDO BENDINELLI, 

Inspector of the Government Excavations, Rome, Italy. 


An Apartment House of One Thousand Rooms. 


Under the above caption, The Boston Evening Transcript, January 22, 1921 gives a full page 
review, with reproductions of 7 illustrations of the Chaco Canyon Double Number of Arr 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY (Jan.—Feb., 1921). 

The writer of the review, Theodore G. Joslin, summarizes the account of the excavation of 
Chettro Kettle by Dr. Hewett, in the opening paragraph as follows: 


“Great community structures and religious sanctuaries, which challenge the admiration 
and constructive ability of our modern civilization, are being slowly unearthed by archae- 
ologists operating in what is known today as Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. Centuries 
ago these buildings were occupied by a race which has attained complete oblivion. In 
recent years the desert sands have been swept aside, revealing one wonder after another. 
The greatest wonder of all, however, came to light only a few months ago, when forces 
working at Chettro Kettle, under Edgar L. Hewett, director of the School of American 
Research at Santa Fe, excavated an ancient apartment house containing one thousand 
rooms. In enduring, residential architecture the unknown people who constructed the 
building attained to levels not surpassed by the architects of the ancient world. The 
apartment, which has been entirely buried for centuries, would occupy two average blocks 
if set down ina modern American city. Its great curved front extends for seven hundred 
feet. In its walls are fifty million pieces of quarried stone, not to mention thousands of 
logs, poles and slabs, which were cut in distant forests, transported by man-power, and set 
in their respective places with the aid of implements of stone. The building, archaeologists 
are satisfied, was erected, not by unwilling workers, who labored under the lash of priestly 
or kingly taskmasters, but by a virile people, who took pleasure in what they were doing.” 


Annual Meeting of the College Art Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the College Art Association of America was held at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., March 24-26. An account of the papers of especial 
interest to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY readers will appear in the next number. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Catalogue 
of Engraved Gems of the Classical Style. By 
Gisela M. A. Richter. New York, 1920. Pp. 
Ixxiv, 232. Illustrations and plates. $5.00. 


This ideal catalogue continues the high 
standard set by Miss Richter’s catalogue of the 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan Bronzes and by 
her Handbook of the Classical Collection (see 
ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, p. III, 24; VIII, p. 240). 
It is beautifully printed and beautifully illus- 
trated with eighty-eight plates on which is 
reproduced practically every one of the 464 
gems in the exact size of the original, the more 
important repeated in enlarged form and those 
especially attractive reproduced from enlarged 
drawings. 

Gems have had an interest for collectors 
from the earliest times and even in the ancient 
day as nowadays collectors deposited them in 
temples, which were really museums, for the 
public to enjoy. Scaurus had a cabinet of 
gems. Pompey placed the collection of Mithri- 
dates in the Capitol at Rome. Julius Caesar, 
who was especially fond of collecting gems by 
old engravers, deposited as many as six cabinets 
in the temple of Venus; and many other ex- 
amples might be cited. So it is a pleasure to 
see an old custom revived today and many fine 
private collections going into museums, and we 
hope that the Lewes collection of which Mr. 
Beazley has published a catalogue simul- 
taneously with Miss Richter’s catalogue will 
be purchased for a public museum in America. 
Classical gems combine exquisite workmanship 
with beauty of material, and their artistic 
excellence lifts them out of the class of decora- 
tive objects and puts them on a par with the 
products of the higher arts. The study of 
Greek and Roman gems is the study of classical 
art in miniature, since they reflect faithfully 
the styles of the various periods to which they 
belong, giving an accurate picture of the de- 
velopment, prime, and decadence of classical art. 

The Introduction of seventy-five pages gives 
the best short account of ancient gems of which 
Iknow in English. This supplies a need which 
is not supplied by Beazley’s recent catalogue of 
the Lewes collection and makes Miss Richter’s 
catalogue much more than a catalogue of the 
Metropolitan collection. It is a good general 
handbook for all interested in the subject of 
gems and because the collection is so repre- 
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sentative covers the whole history of art. 
Here can be found an excellent treatment of 
gems as works of art and as seals (I miss a 
reference to Bonner’s article on The Use and 
Effect of Attic Seals in Classical Philology III, 
1908, pp. 399-408), of the choice of designs on 
gems, of gems as ornaments, as amulets, of the 
appreciation of gems, of gem engravers, of 
forgeries, of the technique of gem engraving and 
of materials used for ancient gems. 

The Introduction is followed by a bibli- 
ography and a list of collections and then comes 
the catalogue proper arranged according to 
periods from the Minoan to the Post-classical 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
For the Graeco-Roman, Later Imperial and 
Post-classical periods the gems are divided into 
intaglios and cameos and discussed under such 
subjects as deities, heroes, mythological animals 
and monsters, portraits, scenes from daily life, 
animals, gryiloi, objects, symbols, etc. 

The text is extremely accurate, though 
scholars may dispute the genuineness of a few 
of the gems. There are very few misprints. 
Dio Cassius should be Cassius Dio (p. xxi). 
P. xxxv Dexamenus is from Paros; p. xxxviii he 
is from Chios (which is correct). P. xxxix 
the gems of Delon and Sosis‘are intaglios not 
cameos. P. xlii Nicomacus should be Nicoma- 
chus. P. 37 there is a mistake in the Greek 
word for seal rings quoted from Aristophanes. 
In no. 177 the forms of the letters in the inscrip- 
tion are wrongly given and in no. 345 the last 
letters of the inscription cannot be seen in the 
illustration. P. 54 for the mutilation of limbs 
to prevent vengeance, a reference to Rohde’s 
Psyche’, 1, p. 326 and especially to Matthies, 
Die Praenestinischen Spiegel, p. 23 would be 
profitable (cf. Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 
IV, 477 f.) P. 116 Adriasteia should be 
Adrasteia. D. M. R. 


Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. Col- 
lection of Mediaeval and Renaissance Paintings. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 


This, the first Fogg Catalogue of early paint- 
ings, is far more than a Catalogue, and sets a 
standard well worthy of emulation by other 
Museums. It represents only one department 
of the Fogg Museum’s rich collections, but that 
on which it has laid especial emphasis from the 
start, namely, the gathering of masterpieces of 
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early religious painting. This volume is con- 
fined to pictures dated before 1700. 

As the catalogue is designed, among other 
purposes, to be a handbook for Harvard and 
Radcliffe students, its plan is an exposition of 
the various historic schools Reproductions of 
the sixty-seven paintings are divided into 
eleven groups, each with an introduction and 
descriptive matter. Especially deserving of 
mention are the accounts of Byzantine in- 
fluence on later schools by the director Edward 
W. Forbes, that of Florentine painting by 
Arthur Pope, and that of the Sienese School by 
George H. Edgell. The Umbrian, North 
Italian and Venetian Schools, and Spanish, 
German, French, Flemish and English Painting 
are next discussed in the order mentioned. 
The paintings are described in unusual detail. 
Mention is made of examples of the work of 
each of the painters in other American collec- 
tions, and the bibliographies make it possible 
for the student to pursue the subject to his 
heart’s content. ‘Thus the volume is more than 
a mere catalogue or handbook. It is a com- 
prehensive and scholarly treatment of im- 
portant schools of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Painting based upon the study of the examples 
in the Fogg Art Museum. .< 


Decorated Wooden Ceilings in Spain. A 
Collection of Photographs and Measured Draw- 
ings with Descriptive Text. By Arthur Byne 
and Mildred Stapley. The Hispanic Society of 
America. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1920. $15. 
Supplementary Volume of Text by same authors. 
$1.50. 


This handsome portfolio with the small 
volume of text, on ‘‘Decorated Wooden Ceilings 
in Spain,” is one of the series of publications 
issued by the Hispanic Society of America, for 
whom G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishing 
agents. The wooden ceilings of Spain are 
unique in Europe, save for a few Sicilian 
examples dating from the Saracenic occupation, 
and this is the first time that they have been 
presented in collected form. 

The duodecimo volume with its 16 full-page 
illustrations, after an introduction giving some 
general facts about ceiling-making, devotes 
single chapters to Mudéjar Ceilings (the 
Mudéjar style being that evolved by Moorish 
artisans working for Christians); the Christian 
Ceiling and its History; Structural Classifi- 
cation; the Renaissance Coffered Ceiling; and 
the Painted Decoration of Ceilings. The 
authentic history of this subject begins with 
the Moorish occupation of Spain, and con- 
cludes with the latter part of the sixteenth 


century. 
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The Portfolio of Plates contains 56 repre- 
sentative examples, both as to structural form 
and applied decoration, of Spanish Ceilings. 
Patrons and lovers of architecture are greatly 
indebted to the Hispanic Society and the 

ublishers for the production of this rare and 
beautiful work, which places a comparatively 
unknown field of art in the reach of all. 

M. C. 


Modern Greek Stories, translated from the 
original by Demetra Vaka and Aristides Phou- 
trides, with a foreword by Demetra Vaka. 
Duffield Company, New York. 1920. 


“Take Greece to your heart and you will 
feel grandeur quivering within you,’ says 
Solomos. But it is only the ‘Glory that was 
Greece”’ that the world has taken to its heart. 
Byron and the Revolution awoke a momentary 
interest but it remained for Venizelos to make 
us think of Greece in the present tense. Per- 
haps the quickest way to know a people is not 
through history but the contemporary fiction 
which reflects its daily life. Those who have 
had only a traveler’s glimpse of the picturesque, 
hospitable peasants among the golden hills of 
Hellas, will be grateful to Demetra Vaka and 
Aristides Phoutrides for the opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted. The ‘Modern 
Greek Stories’ they have translated, tho 
written by Intellectuals, are vivid pictures of 
village life. One story, by Palamas, begins 
with a dedication to his old nurse: “It was 
from your mouth that I heard it first and I 
tried to be just your echo. For when you talk, 
a whole people whispers your words, and tho 
you don’t know it, every story you tell is a 
poem of the race.’”’ It is interesting to see in 
these modern peasant tales, racial traits of the 
old classics—the poetic personification of 
Nature, and a melancholy sometimes carried to 
the point of fatalism but always lightened by 
the Greek love of beauty and joie de vivre. For 
example, “‘Sea’”’ by A. Karkarvitsas suggests 
Sing’s ‘‘ Riders to the Sea” in its characteriza- 
tion of the ocean as man’s tragic and irresistible 
fate. But there is none of the gray Celtic gloom 
in the Greek tale. The young sailor knows 
that the Sea ‘‘has no faith or mercy,”’ that her 
call may mean death. But she comes to him as 
his first sweetheart, to lure him from home and 
human love, he sees her as “‘a young bride, 
clothed in blue, young, glad and tenderly;” 
he remembers the touch of her waters “‘like 
warm kisses;’’ he hears her call, ‘Come! come!” 
And he goes to his fate with joy as well as 
regret. ANNE CHARLOTTE _DARLINGTON. 
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XFORD books and Oxford 
scholarship are synony- 
mous. All bookmen know 

this and unhesitatingly recom- 

mend them, confident that the 
reader will be pleased. 

cA selection of those recently issued. 


HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE 

By Guy Dickins Net $8.00 
A scholarly monograph, beautifully illust- 
rated, for the art lover and student. 

MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE 

By G. F. Hm Net $25.00 
Covers the entire field of medallic art in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, valu- 
able alike as a reference work and for its 
fine illustrations which figure for the most 
part pieces not previously illustrated. 

MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE 

By G. T. Rrvorra Net $21.00 
A pioneer work describing the develop- 
ment of the Mosque in Syria, Egypt, 
Armenia and Spain from its birth down 
to the twelfth century. 158 plates. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 

1400-1850 

By C. R. FLETCHER 4 vols. $22.60 
A splendid collection of 491 portraits by 
— of all periods selected 

er, with ai interesting i 

sketch of each subject. — 

RAJPUT PAINTING 

By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 

2 vols. Net $126.00 

Probably the greatest work on the subject, 
with a large number of exceptionally fine 
plates many of which are in color 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
By Francis BonD 2 vols. Net $25.00 
A standard work covering the subject 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries 
with upwards of 1400 illustrations. 
A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN 
INDIA AND CEYLON 
By V. A. SMITH $38.00 
The result of a lifetime of study both 


from the archaeological as well as the art 
point of view with nearly 400 illustrations. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEST 32np STREET, NEW YORK 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology. 
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Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology. 


The Leopard Prince. A Romance of Venice 
in the Fourteenth Century at the Period of the 
Bosnian Conspiracy. By Nathan Gallizier, 
The Page Company. Boston, 1920. 


This is an historical romance of Venice, the 
Queen of the Adriatic, beginning with the year 
1355, Of which the central figure is the Prince of 
Lepanto, Zuan Costelfo, known as the Leopard 
Prince from his coat of arms, a dramatic hero 
who combats the conspiracy headed by Lucio 
Strozzi to betray Venice to the Ban of Bosnia 
and Louis of Hungary. The “eternal triangle” 
is completed with the two heroines, Fulvia the 
young wife of the Leopard Prince, and the 
Princess Yaga, secret emissary of the Ban of 
Bosnia. The author gives a vivid picture of the 
artistic splendor and autocratic government of 
Venice at this period. The book is of timely 
interest because the author has chosen scenes 
for his story which figured in the World War. 


Modern European History by Hutton Webster. 
D.C. Heath Co. 1920. 


This school text book of Modern European 
History is of value to art students because of 
the manner in which the author has set forth 
the literary and artistic development, as well as 
the social, economic, and political progress of 
European nations from the beginning of the 
XVII Century through the Peace Conference. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN 1921 


Some Attractive Features of Future Numbers, with Numerous Illustrations 
May, 1921 
THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


IntTRopucTION, By Ales Hrdlicka 
Fotk Art, By Karel Chotek 
ARCHITECTURE, By Oldrich Heidrich 
ScutprureE, By Oldrich Heidrich 
PAINTING, By Ales Hrdlicka 


LATER NUMBERS 


CHICAGO AS AN ART CENTER 
By George W. Eggers, Lorado Taft, Charles H. Wacker and others 


THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROUMANIA 
By Charles Upson Clark, Basile Stoica, J. Lugusiano and others 


THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE JUGO-SLAV KINGDOM 
By H. Rushton Fairclough and others 


THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
By Edward Capps, Bert Hodge Hill and others 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE OCTAGON WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
THREE MontuHs FoR ONE DOLLAR 
OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 


ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
Send the next three numbers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, begin- 
ning with the current number, 1921. I enclose $1.00. 
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